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A description of the English Lsngusge Institute resding courses 3t the University 
of Hawaii is presented. A reading test, given to all non-native speakers of English 
applying to the University, yields scores on vocabulary, comprehension, speed, and 
total reading ability. On the basis of these scores, students are (1) classified as 
exempt, more or less native speaker level; (2) enrolled in ELI 71, the basic reading 
course; (3) enrolled in ELI 72, the more advanced reading course; or (4) not admitted. 
Course work in ELI 71, which meets daily for one hour, begins with a discussion of 
general reading problems and practices. Students are introduced to timed reading 
exercises, lectures on culture, and homework in programed texts designed for 
vocabulary development. Markle*s "Words; A Programmed Course in Vocabulary 
Development," Science Research Associates. 1963, is part of the present curriculum. 
The ELI 72 course, meeting three times a week, uses Harris* "Reading Improvement 
Exercises for Students of English as a Second Language." Prentice-Hall. 1966. The 
reading courses are summarized as stressing (1) elimination of poor reading habits. 
(2) training in reading by structures. (3) timed reading exercises, (4) practice in 
reading different kinds of material in class. (5) lectures on important cultural 
concepts. (6) practice in taking tests under timed conditions, and (7) vocabulary 
development using programed texts. (AMM) 
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READING INSTRUCTION FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 165 

practices along with what amounts to commonly agreed upon poor reading 
practices. These are discussed in some detail. (Students scoring in the 
ELI 71 range are quite often poor in other language aspects and so care 
must be exercised to be sure the lecture portion of the course is understood.) 

The next step is to implement the approved reading skills and practices 
advocated on the handout. We begin this by having the students do timed 
raading exercises. I will detail this. Most of our students are word-by-word 
leadeis and, as a consequence, read at very low rates — 125 to perhaps 150 
words per minute. Evidence shows that reading by structures — in a sense 
by IC (immediate constituent) cuts—helps native speakers gain compre- 
hension. To give the students practice in reading by structures we take 
reading materials ^ and ditto two columns on a page, each column containing 
a structure of not more than three or four words. With this material in hand, 
the next trick is to get the students to read the structures with one fixation 
of the eyes — or at most two in the beginning stages — moving down to the 
next and so on. And, of course, we want the students to do this against 
time. We have had some success using a metronome. Each student is pro- 
vided with a 3 X 5 index card. The metronome is then set at, say, 200 words 
per minute. Each time the student hears the metronome tick, he moves his 
card down. During this, the teacher moves around the room watching for 
lip, head, and finger movement. It usually takes about iwo weeks to break 
the students of these habits which are conducive to slow reading. 

Non-native readers are often very insecure about their reading and will 
simply not move their cards in time with the metronome. They feel they 
must look at each and every word. Another task for the teacher, then, is 
to see that students are working in time with the metronome. Some stu- 
dents catch on right away, others require super-vision for considerable periods 
of time. It sometimes becomes necessary to stand behind a student and 
take over the movement of the card from him. Prompting the student a 
few times this way generally suffices to take care of the problem. 

Work with the metronome is normally restricted to one page with two 
colunms of words on it. After the student finishes this page we move him 
into the text from which the short phrases have been taken. Our rationale 
is that the pace set by the metronome will be kept up as reading continues 
throughout the article. To help achieve this, we time the entire reading 
selection. For the dittoed materials, all students of necessity read at the 
same rate. For the reading of the complete article, each student reads at 
his own rate. However, the student continues to read against the clock. 

Each student keeps a graph which shows his reading rate in words per 
minute. The chart itself seems to serve as a motivating factor. It is inter- 
esting to watch students shake their heads when their reading rate curve 
drops. It is rewarding to watch the smiles when the curve climbs. 



* Reader’s Digest Readings: English as a Second Language, Books Four, Five, and 
Six (Pleasantville, New York: Reader’s Digest Service, 1963). 

Modern Reading Skilltext Series (Columbus, Ohio: Charles E. Merrill Books, 
1966). 
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166 TESOL QUARTERLY 

These procedures are followed daily. In other words, the students read 
selected materials under time pressure in the hope that they will pick up 
the- habit of reading by larger groups of words. Results so far are encour- 
aging, It is not uncommon to get 125-word-per-minute readers up to about 
400 words per minute in one semester. (This rate, of course, is on quite 
simple material. What we are presuming is that the student will transfer 
his new reading habits to every tiring he reads,) 

In three to four weeks’ time we stop using the metronome. Students 
continue to read against time, however. We also train them to use a card 
or their fingers as a pacer. (This is somewhat like the technique advocated 
by the Evelyn Woods Reading Dynamics course.) The student moves his 
fingers down the page just a little bit faster than he can read comfortably. 
This takes self-discipline. Certainly not all students can do this; but a few 
do, and the results are obvious. 

Once the students finish reading a given selection, they complete the 
exercises which follow. These ai'e the usual comprehension-type exercises. 
Students read at different rates; therefore, they finish at different times. 
What do the students do who finish first? We require them to go back and 
re-read anything which they have read before. We mge them to re-read, 
pushing themselves to read just as fast as they possibly can. (I feel that 
we are also probably helping students learn some English grammar this 
way. If they fairly fly over the page, the eye is taking in large chunks of 
English structure. Hopefully, some of this will rub off and become embedded 
in the black box,) 

One obvious fault is that the better readers get more practice than the 
slower ones. The teacher is anxious to get to the exercise material and 
discuss it. So the slowest students are watched and just as soon as they 
finish reading a given passage and answer the questions, the teacher begins 
the discussion. As a result, the faster students have been practicing reading 
while waiting for the slower students. I suppose the answer lies in better 
ability grouping. 

What do we do about culture content and the ever-present problem of 
vocabulary? We take care of culture by means of lecture. I would suggest 
here that teachers have to learn to practice some restraint. It is great fun 
to take a passage and interpret it to death. Nevertheless, there is a real 
need for helping students gain a deep, rather than a surface understanding 
of what they read. For example, I once had a class draw a picture of the 
football after reading a passage about football. All drawings except one 
depicted the football as being round (and that student had been to a main- 
land U.S. xmiversity for one semester during the football season) . Of course, 
football was being equated with soccer. Another passage mentioned that a 
group of teenagers got home quite late, I asked what the time involved was. 
The answers ranged all the way from 9:00 p.m, to 2:00 or 3:00 a,m.! 

We ask our teachers to read over passages to be taught and make edu- 
cated guesses as to those portions which need explaining. It is then up to 
the teacher to try to get the concepts across. A useful technique is to use 
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READING INSTRUCTION FOR FOREIGN STUDENTS 167 

comparisons between or among the cultures represented in the class. In 
other words, what is “late” for a teenager to get home— or is there even 
such a concept as lateness (or teenager) in a given culture? 

Other than the usual vocabulary discussion in class, we supply our 
students with a programmed text for homework. Our philosophy has been 
that we want the students to spend as much time as possible reading durmg 
class. Vocabulary can pretty much be tackled outside of class. Naturally, 
we work on such things as context clues during class. , , 

Ideally the vocabulary text should be written as an adjunct to the 
materials being read in class. This we are working towards. We expect to 
finish sometime in late 1984! Until that time, we have had pre y 
luck with Words, an SRA publication.* * We find that niany of our stud^ts 
have not had any work on prefixes, sufiixes, bases — things most of us had 
in high school. (There is, of course, a theoretical question as to whether 
one leai’ns any vocabulary tliis way, but I for one am willing to take a gamble 
that we get some results this way.) The Words book has a series of quizzes 
accompanying it which are administered throughout the semester. ^ 

In the upper level course, which meets three times a week, our basic 
text is by David P. Harris.® This we supplement with the Merrill Skilltexts 

(see footnote 3). . ^. n +• 

To give the students practice in reading against time as well as practice 

in taking tests, we have been using certain of the SRA materials on an ex- 
perimental basis. Because we wanted all the students to read the s^e 
material enough of each test for class use was photocopied. We find these 
daily three-minute reading tests very useful. The students unquestion- 
ably pick up speed in handling these. The tests get progressively longer 
and more difiicult. The short passages are interesting and the students 
seem to enjoy them. They are easy to administer, quick to score, and 
provide immediate feedback. It is my feeling that there is real psycho- 
logical benefit in using these daily tests. For one thing, students overcome 
their fear of tests, and they get used to objective tests. . • j j 

As with the lower level course, longer reading selections are tuned and 
reading rates kept. In fact, we time everything which occurs m the Harris 
text, including the instructions. After all, instructions are reading matenal 

^^Vocabulary instruction is not neglected at this level. The programed 
format seemed to work so well with the lower level, that it was decided to 
incorporate the same method with the upper. Naturally, with no tailored 
text being avafiable, we turned to commercial sources. Two were selected 
from the Word Clues series.® Which two to use involved some educated 



•Susan Meyer Markle. Words: A Programmed Course in Vocabulary Development, 
rev. ed. (Chicago: Science Research Associates, 1963). 

•Reading Improvement Exercises for Students of English as a Second Language 
(Englewood Cliffs, New Jersey: Prentice-Hall, 1966). 

• (Huntington, New York: Educational Development Laboratories, 1961.) 
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guessing, but those selected, Books I and J, seem to be working satisfac- | 

torily. Because we are working with students from various major subject | 

area fields we have to compromise on content. We assume the students are j 
getting subject matter vocabulary from reading in their particular content | 
field. What we hope the programmed vocabulary texts will do is improve 
their general vocabulary. 

In summary, our reading courses stress (1) elimination of poor reading 
habits, (2) training in reading by structures, (3) timed reading exercises, 

(4) practice in reading different kinds of material in class, (5) lectures on 
important cultural concepts, (6) practice in taking tests under timed condi- 
tions, and (7) systematic attack on vocabulary growth by means of pro- 
grammed texts. 



CORRECTIONS 

Below are corrections to be made in recent issues of TESOL Quarterly. 

Volume II, Number 1 (March 1968), page 44, last line, first column. Replace 
not witli now. 

Volume II, Number 2 (June 1968), page 109, first column. In the quotation 
from Albert H. Marckwardt, Studies in Languages and Linguistics, line 
5 should read: “. . . academic life he had had three or four. . .” 

Volume n. Number 2 (June 1968), page 109, second column. In the quotation 
froin Charles C. Fries, Americcn English GvcnnmaT, the sentence beginning 
on line 8 should become two sentences and read: “We assume, therefore, 
that there can be no ‘correctness’ apart from usage and that the true forms 
of ‘standard’ English are those that are actually used in that particular 
dialect. Deviations from these usages are ‘incorrect’ only when used in the 
dialect to v^hich they do not belong.’’ 

Volume II, Number 2 (June 1968), page 110, second column. In the quotation 
from Charles C. Fries, “As We See It,’’ delete from the last sentence the 
word rather. 
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